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PxRooFs OF THE DIVINITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, FROM THE ASTONISHING REVOLU- 
TION EFFECTED THEREBY IN THE WORLD. 


A world rescued by Jesus Christ, from the 
most monstrous errors, and enlightened by 
the purest rays of truth; a world sanctified 
by Jesus Christ, and adorned by the most 
sublime virtues: Jesus Christ himself, the 
author of this grand revolution, raised to the 
highest point of glory by the disgrace of the 
cross, and constituted King and God of the 
world.—Such are the objects of consideration 
in the following chapter. 

There are three facts, which, we apprehend 
will be received as incontestable. ‘The first, 
that before the coming of Christ, all the peo- 
ple of the world, except the Jews, were aban- 
doned to the most shameful idolatry, and to 
the most gross and absurd superstition. We 
say all the people in the world, as compre- 
hending the most civilized and polished, as 
Well as the most ignorant and barbarous na- 
tions: the Greeks and Romans for example. 
Those people, amongst whom there was a 
superabundance of all that is rare and excel- 
lent in genius and talents; who brought all 
arts and sciences to the highest degree of 
perfection; who, in a word, have filled the 
Universe with the immortal monuments of 
their greatness, and have left such master- 
pieces in the arts, that we must ever admire 
them as models, and almost despair of being 
able to equal them in perfection. 

The second fact is, that since Jesus Christ 
has appeared inthe world,and from the preach- 








ing of the gospel by the apostles, the most bar- | honorable to the deity? Whence. was it that 


barous and ferocious nations, as the Gauls, 
the Germans, the Scythians, the inhabitants 
of the Britannic Isles, have renounced all 
idolatry and superstition, in order to adore 
one only God, the Creator of Heaven and of 
earth. 

The third is, that it is by the preaching of 
the apostles of Jesus Christ, that this great 
revolution has been effected in the ideas and 
worship of all nations. 

Yes, it was Jesus Christ who banished from 
the world that multitude of divinities, equally 
infamous and ridiculous, which they had ador- 
ed during the course of somany ages: it was 
he who overturned their temples and altars, 
places dedicated to vice and debauchery; who 
broke their images, abolished their worship, 
and who exposed them to the contempt and 
derision of those nations, to whom they had 
been so long objects of terror. It was Jesus 
Christ who gave man the sublime idea of one 
God, a pure spirit, eternal, independent; who 
unites in the simplicity of his being all pos- 
sible perfection, who finds in himself all his 
glory and all his happiness, who is present in 
all places, who sees and disposes of all things, 











they had no religion, or if any, a tissue of 
absurdities? How came it that their boasted 
morality was such a monstrous jumble of pre- 
cepts that reason avows, and of maxims which 
she abhors? Why, in a word, were their 
opinions on these grand’ points so unsettled, 
so fluctuating, that from tHeir writings it is 
evident they had few fixed principles? the 
answer is, Jesus Christ had not yet come. 
Those who lived in uch unhappy times, may 
be compared to travellers who set out on 
their journey before the first dawn of the 
morning has begun to penetrate the shades 
of night: although their organs of sight be 
exquisite, they see nothing distinctly, because 
the light is wanting—hence, they mistake 
every object, and in their confusion can ne-- 
ver distinguish whether they are mistaken, 
or not. 

Whence is it, on the other hand, that at 
present, amongst so many nations, all man- 
kind, even the most coarse and plain inhabi- 
tants of the country, have acquired ideas so 
pure, so fine, so sublime, of the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and of his perfections; of 
the worship due to him from a rational crea- 


who created the world, causes it to subsist, |/ture; of the great principles of the law of 


and governs it by his will alone. 

It is Jesus Christ who has made known to 
man the nobleness of his origin, the excel- 
lence of his nature, the sanctity of his duties, 
and the sublimity of his end; it was he that 
taught him his duty towards God, himself, 
and his neighbour; it is from him he acquir- 
ed just and enlightened notions of the princi- 
ples of the law of nature, and the consequen- 
ces resulting from these principles, aad which 
he has engraven so profoundly on his mind, 
that during a period of eighteen hundred 
years, the passions have never been able to 
efface, or obliterate them. 

Whence was it that the greatest geniuses 
of pagan antiquity had known so little of the 
Supreme Being, or had of him such imper- 
fect ideas, consisting of a preposterous mix- 





‘ture of true and false, and consequently dis- 


nature, and of their consequences; in a word, 
of all that, in the moral order, should be call- 
ed good, or evil, vice, or virtue? Whence is 
it, that amongst all nations, these ideas are so 
strongly impressed on the minds of all, with 
such clearness,that they have gained such em- 
pire over all minds, and produce a persuasion 
so profound, so constant, so universal and uni- 
form,that it is not possible even to comprehend 
how there could have been nations who yield- 
ed to errors the very reverse of the ideas which 
now so universally prevail? Whence can be 
this amazing difference? it is that the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us; it 1s 
that Jesus Christ the true sun of justice has 
appeared upon earth; it is that the nations 
which formerly walked in darkness, now walk 
in the clear light which Jesus Christ has made 
to shine before their eyes, and that objects 
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appear to them in their true shapes and 
forms, in their just proportions, and in their 
natural colors; in a word, such as they are 
in reality. 

These are facts which are attested by all 
historians, with respect to this great revolu- 
tion which has taken place in the minds of 
mankind, since about eighteen hnndred years. 
We have only to open the pages of history 
to be convinced of it; and it may be said 
with truth, that were our new philosophers to 
speak sincerely, they would be obliged to 
confess that it is through the means of this 
same Messiah whom they dare to blaspheme, | 
that they possess all that yet remains in their | 
mind of pure notions with r¢spect to the na- 





and Rome in pafticular, have produced met 
distinguished for probity, beneficence, and 
liberality; men firm and patient in adversity, 
and modest and unassuming in prosperity; 
men who nobly preferred virtuous poverty to 
all the fastidiousness of riches; men whose 
heroic courage and valor have afforded just 


cause of astonishment to succeeding times; |? 


men, in a word, animated with so high a sense | 
of zeal for the public good, and the glory of 
their country, as to have devoted themselves 
as victims for its solid advantages. 

But while we are gratified by the contem- 
plation of the actions of those virtuous and 
distinguished pagans, we cannot at the same 





time but lament and blush for humanity, that 


of virtue, always give us to perceive the se- 
cret vice that corrupts, and the error which 
deprecates their real value. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





‘<'T’o the searcher after a religious creed, the Latitudi- 
narian is the most accommodating man in the world: if 
you ask him, which is the road to heaven? his answer 


is, any road you please.”’-—The Christian Philoso- 
her. 


LATITUDINARIANISM INVESTIGATED. 


If, according to Johnson’s quarto Diction- 
ary, the word Lattudinarian in its religious 
sense means “a person who departs from 
orthodory,” then it necessarily foliows that 
that broad system of Christianity must be he- 


ture and attributes of the Supreme Being, | their numbers were so few; that there were terodoz, i. e. erroneous, and consequently, 


the homage which is due to him, or in a word, | 
with respect to the rules of morality, and the 
first laws of society. Notwithstanding the 
high opinion they entertain of themselves, 
they could scarce dare to set themselves 
above Homer, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, De- 
mosthenes, or Cicero, &c. nor ever compare 
themselves with these bright geniuses, yo 
highly and so justly boasted of by all anti- 
quity. | 

It was then with reason that Jesus Christ | 
said of himself that he was the light of the 
world, and that St. John added that this light 
should enlighten every man who comes into 
the world, and that it shines even in darkness; 
whereas it pursues even those who fly from 
it, penetrates all the clouds in which they en- 
velope themselves in order to avoid it, forces 
them to see the truth which they hate, and 
exercises over them a dominion more glori- 
ous, in proportion to the pains they take to 
avoid it. 

Having seen the world enlightened by the 
coming of Jesus Christ, let us contemplate it 
sanctified by the grace of the God-Man. 

A man who reads the history of idolatrous | 
nations, may be compared to a traveller, who | 
traverses, from one end to another, an im-| 
mense tract, where he sees nothing but a) 
country covered with weeds and thorns, crag- | 
gy rocks, horrible precipices, deserts filled | 
with ferocious beasts of prey and frightful | 
reptiles; marshes whose waters stagnant for | 
ages, exhale incessantly the most noisome and | 
malignant vapors, loading the atmosphere | 
with noxious gloom, infecting the air, and| 
spreading the seeds of disease and death all 
around, Amidst all these objects of horror, | 
he from time to time meets with some things | 
which agreeably attract his attention—some- | 
times a stream of pure and limpid water; 
now a meadow enamelled with flowers of daz- | 
zling brilliancy, and breathing odours: here | 
lofty trees covered with rich foliage, whose | 
heads rise majestically, and hide themselves | 
in the clouds; there other trees bending un-| 
der the weight of the finest fruits, which he 

plucks with avidity, seduced by their rich co- 
lour, and eats wit! delight, but which leave 
on the palate an after-taste somewhat disa- 
greeable. Such is nearly the spectacle which 
profane history presents to the eye of a judi- 
cious reader. 

Amidst all the variety of crimes and infa- 
my of every description, to which the pas- 
sions of man abandoned to themselves, and 
favored still more by the public religion, have 
given birth, we find amongst the pagans, hon- 
orable sentiments, brilliant actions, and even 








constant examples of practical virtue. Greece 






few who possessed more than one virtue, nor 


that the contrary system of unity which for- 


did any of them possess all; that many of bids a diversity of religious opinions among 
them dishonored their great virtues by still|/the members of the Church of Christ, as 


greater vices; that none of them had even) 
an idea of what may be called perfect virtue, 
of that virtue which constitutes a truly good 
man, of a man good in the strict sense of the 
term. On studying in the monuments of pro- 
fane antiquity the character of pagan virtues, 
we shall find ourselves obliged to adopt, with 
respect to them, something similar to the 
following idea, 

The pagans, in general, believed that all 
their virtues emanated from their own proper 
stock, and that they owed them to themselves 
only—to the operation of their own will ex- 
clusively: this was a gross error, with respect 
to the principle of virtue. Their virtues were 
all referred to themselves—another gross er- 
ror with respect to the end of virtue. 

In profane history, we find prayers, sacri- 
fices, and religious ceremonies, instituted in 
order to obtain from the gods temporal pros- 
perity: but none, for the purpose of obtaining 
virtue. A single instance cannot be produc- 
éd of one pagan alone who ever addressed the 
master of the gods, thus—‘* O Jupiter! give 
me charity, temperance, and patience in the 
misfortunes of this life: meekness, and ben- 
eficence; give me a good heart.” There is 
no such prayer amongst the pagans, nor did 
any such idea ever enter their minds. Man- 
kind, said one of their most celebrated phil- 
osophers, ask of their gods victory in battle, 
favorable seasons, abundant harvests, success 
in all their enterprizes: but whoever thought 
of praying to them for wisdom, or virtue? 

All that they proposed to themselves in the 
practice of virtue, was to merit their own 
approbation, esteem, and the applause of 
others: in a word, their end in the practice 
of virtue, was always their own glory, and 
made so little account of the gods, that by 
this practice they aspired to become their 
equals, or rivals. 

Such was the general character of pagan 
virtues; they were proud and fastidious vir- 
tues, the exercises of which were always con- 
secrated to vanity, and consequently false; 
and notwithstanding, such as we have repre- 
sented them, they were extremely rare 
amongst them. But in advancing that all 
pagan virtues were false, it must not be un- 
derstood that their perversion was such, as 
to be incapable by the power of reason alone, 
of conceiving fine sentiments, performing mer- 
itorious actions, and possessing virtues which 
may truly deserve that name—but what they 
could have done in this way, few put in prac- 


maintained by Catholics in every age and 
country since its first institution, must, in 
every sense of the word, be not only a doc- 
trine strictly consistent with orthodoxy, but 
even one of its most indispensable marks and 
characteristics; a leading star, so visible and 
splendid, as to have induced thousands to re- 
turn to the Catholic fold. Nay, is not the 
truth of the Christian dogma of the Unily of 
the Catholic Church confirmed by the very 
conduct of those who have departed from her 
communion, the Latitudinarian himself not 
excepted? Else why do they incessantly ac- 
cuse each other of error and heterodoxy? 
Why refuse to join at the communion table 
together?—Why exhaust wealth (that would 
so nobly endow charitable institutions for the 
lame and the blind, the deaf and the dumb) in 
erecting and supporting new chapels for new 
religions, in which their new apostles thunder 
all the terrors of Erebus against those who 
are listless to their call, and who, from the 
inexhaustible and accommodating depot of the 
Bible, indignantly canonade their new assail- 
ants in return, if not from a persuasion that 
their own religious system is the only true reli- 
gion, and allthe rest false? Is it not then 
inconsistent in Protestants to accuse Roman 
Catholics with a want of charity, in asserting 
that their religion inherits the exclusive claim 
to truth, and consequently to salvation, whilst 
their own deportment towards those who dis- 
sent from them, justifies the Roman Catholic 
in retorting the charge of uncharitableness 
back on themselves? 


Origin of Latitudinarian-Christianity. 


Antecedent to the era of the reformation, a 
Latitudinarian would have been deemed as 
great a curiosity in the Christian world, as a 
Phenix; for, however depraved the morals 
of Christians might then have been, still they 
were united in the same faith, and in the ex- 
terior practice of the same mode of religious 
worship: they made open profession of the 
same creed with the Roman Catholics of the 
present age, and had the same sacraments 
administered to them without the minutest 
deviation either from their number, or their 
qualities. But no sooner had the reformers 
of the 16th century discarded all Church au- 
thority, and put the Scriptures into the hands 
of the multitude, declaring their own private 
interpretation of them to be their sole rule of 
faith, than so copious a brood of discordant 
religious vipers issued forth, as rendered the 








tice; and their history, in relating their acts 


task to enumerate them impracticable: Lu- 
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therans, Calvinists, Zuinglians, Anabaptists, 
Pedobaptists, Adamites, Pre-Adamites, An- 
tinomians, Mugletonians, &c. &c. &c. &e. al 
reviling and denouncing anathemas against 
each other, with such opprobrious epithets, 
as can be only uttered by tongues envenomed | 
with the sting of fanaticism, and put in motion | 
by the rage of religious frenzy. 

Nor is this treacherous error, this hypo- 
critical liberality, confined any longer to 
those who are professedly out of the Catholic 
pale: for, as it is dangerous to breathe an in- 


That Editor ought to know that “all is| pious King Philip! Does this look like the 
not gold that glitters,” that a beauteous| forerunner of another “ Glorious Reforma- 
morn has often ushered in a gloomy noon|tion” in morals and religion? What say our 
and a stormy evening. He reminds us| religious, Methodist and Calvinistic Editors 
of those purblind politicians, who lauded|to this? Such is one of the blessed effects of 
to the stars, both in this country and in|“ the revolution, which sundered Popery from 
Europe, ‘‘the great and good” champi- | the State!”,—Heresy and infidelity, in their 
ons who fretted their hour upon the stage of| aversion to the True Church, but too fre- 
the unfortunate revolution in France on a/ quently act the part of the Jewish Mob and 
former day, but who, after demolishing the | High Priests, who preferred the cause even 








fected. air, and must argue a depravity of 
choice to prefer the meretricious fragrance | 
which insidious art may employ to disguise | 
the danger by enchanting the senses; so it | 
will be tound that a tincture of Latitudinari- | 
anism is apt to characterize many who call | 
themselves Catholics, in consequence of their | 
indiscreet marriages and intimacies, their im- | 
patience under political disqualifications, and | 
the greater delight they experience in the so- | 
ciety of worldly-minded people of every, and 
of no religious persuasion, and seductive | 
amusements of every description, than they | 
find in the company of such as are discreet | 
and pious. 

The Reformation operated on the religious 
world, as the French Revolution did on the 
political; it set every opinion afloat; whence | 
arose that Babylonish confusion of religious | 
systems, the parent of the Heterogeneous Lati- | 
tudinarian;—a man of this religion, of that 
religion, of the other religion, of every reli- 


gion, and of no religion. As a benevolent | 


conciliator, this charitable gentleman of no 
religion interposes himself as a Mediator be- 
tween the contending parties of Christians, 
whose reconciliation is the object of the fol- 
lowing Philanthropic Address: ‘ 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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It seems that there is a Weekly Paper pub- | 
lished in the land of steady habits, and pro-| 


bably well known to the happy elect of the Bib- 
lical Society. It is called the Connecticut 
Observer. It would appear from an Extract 
(a pede Herculem) which has been present- 
ed us from that paper, that its Editor is 


but a poor “ observer” of the fitful events | 


which are passing upon the political stage of 
France, otherwise he would not have express- 
ed surprise, or evinced curiosity, to ascertain 
why “the Jesuits in this country,” have not 
as yet exhibited any demonstrations of joy, 
or whined out their congratulations at the 
flitting victory which an infidel faction are at- 
tempting to establish upon the supposed ruin 
of the morality, order, and religion of France. 
He observes: 

“The Jesuits in this country say a great 
deal about the danger of a union of Church 
and State from the crafty designs of Presby- 
terians. It must be gratifying to these advo- 
cates of religious liberty, to hear of the revo- 
lution in France, which sundered Popery 
from the State. We have not, however, seen 
any of their congratulations on this event.” 


Altar and the throne, consummated the glo-| of the Malefactor Barabbas, @ that of a 
rious deed of Deifying human reason, and en-| Bountiful Benefactor! ; 

throned as its personification, a notorious de-| We shall leave the Editor of the ‘‘ Connecti- 
votee of the Cyprian Goddess! The cry cut Observer” and such wise politicians, even 
then was, “‘ Kings are no more, Catholicism | to get drunk with joy; meanwhile, we hope that 
is going down:” and when an ambitious Ad- | they will allow us in this free country, to in- 
venturer and desolating tyrant incarcerated | dulge our own speculations, and if they do not 
a venerable Pontiff of our divine religion, | express their “‘ congratulations” upon the sub- 
heresy and infidelity struck up the ars pe of the rising of Catholic Patriots in the 
chorus, ‘‘ Babylon is fallen!” What was the | Netherlands, against the tyranny of a Calvin- 
result? The promises of Christ to his Church | istic King, we certainly ought, in common 
ever will and must hold good, although Gen- | courtesy, not to be deprived of the right of sup- 


‘tiles rage, and people devise vain things. | pressing our sentiments in relation to unfor- 


Did not the would-be Autocrat of the earth, |tunate France. What claims the Bourbon 
see in his wild, devouring career, the neces- | Kings had upon the gratitude of the Parisi- 
sity of re-establishing the Catholic Religion | ans, and of the entire nation, can be best seen 
in the country which had been so long and | in history: meantime, it may not be improper 
splendidly decorated by the atchievements of to subjoin the following remarks which have 
Catholic heroes, sages and saints? Was he lately appeared in the “‘ Baltimore Gazette.” 
| 


| not convinced of the necessity of doing so? | 
\If he supposed that any modification of our FRANCE UNDER THE BOURBONS. 


modern Reformation-religion could have an-;| Whether Providence has, or has not seal- 
swered his purpose, would he not have prefer- ed the doom of the Bourbons, after forty 


red it? Undoubtedly he would.—The momen- | Y€4"S of the most astonishing vicissitudes, re- 
t Cite 66 Minch "Mannie! beveeckin |mains a profound secret. If it has, it is time 
— ; Fy Have not aS both for friends and honest adversaries to 
yet come; they are certainly far from being! raise their voices, and prevent, or allay that 
over. They may remind the Editor of the | opprobrium of all political changes, reproach 
‘Connecticut Observer,’ and such sapient po- | Without sufficient grounds, exaggeration of 


liticians who are now exulting, of something pretended bebe ingratitude returned for 
notorious national benefits. In reading in 


more than “ the mountain in labor,” of some- one of our papers an extract from the London 
| thing worse than the destructive part of Pha- | Morning Chronicle of the 13th of July last, 


/raoh’s dream. But-what does the Editor think I could scarcely believe my eyes, or suppress 


| lip’ iewing the National Guard “on ,™Y painful sensations. The passage quoted 
_ of Philip’s reviewing the National Guard “ on wns'™ At Celsin, Plates, Maneh, Pete, ke 


| the Lord's day” Does this look like < ® Rochelle, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and then at 
|conversion, or revival?” Is it the happy | Lyons, Strasburg, Lille, Anvers, and a hun- 
harbinger of the Millenium? Or does it look dred other places equally important, it is 
| like a favorable symptom of his patronizing every day asked, “ what have the Bourbons 
Bible Societies and “‘ Sabbath Schools? What done for France, and what does France owe 


, , : ra a to the Bourbons? The Bourbons are so un- 
thinks he of a man of his high estate, citizen | popular in many departments, that their names 


King, as he may be called, who freely and are never mentioned but with a smile, a 

unceremoniously associates with the mobility sneer, or a sigh.” Yet the cities thus quot- 

of Paris? True, “his father did so before | ¢4, are full of monuments of the Bourbon 
c . ’ 


; sway, some almost owe their very existence 
” ! ? P 
him. But alas! How many a strange event to them, and the benefits received are cer- 


is locked up in the deep womb of Time! tainly worth moré than a “smile, sneer, or 
But. why do not the Bible Trumpeters sigh.” Thousands of travellers have return- 


swell the glad notes of “ congratulation,” that ed to England, or to this country, who have 
been eye witnesses of what France has thus 


the. ashes: of sure, ars aE Walinise far accomplished, and as for those who can- 
and Rousseau which had been hurled into | yo¢ conveniently travel, thousands of works 
merited obscurity, have of late, been carried are at their command, which speak of the 


in triumph to the Pantheon, there to be in- | kingdom tne! rar ae ss held a 
-.¢__ sceptre, and of the few years of the revolu- 
apt, snd parhape, She adored, by an. inf | tion and the empire. Let Paris be adduced, 


del mob? And all this to be sanctioned by| yore it is supposed they have lately been 
the “great and good” Lafayette, andthe|so unpopular. Let it be asked in Paris: 
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“ what have the Bourbons done for us? Bo-|the power and taste of nations are exhibited | tian charity. There are institutions on a dif 
naparte did more in ten years, than they did| to great advantage. It is here that the most | ferent plan, particularly that of the Sisters of 


in the many ages of their sway.” The an-| sublime productions of genius in the fine arts 
swer may be given in a summary statement. | are collected, and the character of the citi- 
The grounds, the monuments, civil, or reli-| zens rise in this magnificent use of the pub- 
gious, the literary and scientific institutions, | lic wealth. Paris abounds in palaces, and 
the means provided for diffusing education, | dates them all but one, during the period of 
or distributing justice; the police, commerce,|the Bourbons: the Phuilleries, the Louvre, 
the improvements in the arts, and the depart-|the Garde-meuble, the Elysee, the Palais 
ments of industry; the conveniences estab-| Royal, the Luxembourg, the Palais Bourbon, 
lished for the salubrity of the city, or the al-|the Mint, the Institutes, the Palais de Jus- 
leviation of the large mass of human misery | tice, the Archeveche, the Hotel de Ville, the 
incidental tg@gsuch capitals; these speak, and | Palais de la Legion, &c. &c. To these, add 
are a eaiiees vindication of the indignant 





the long list of hotels, where the ministers of 
reproach—these monuments cannot be argu-| state and other dignitaries, the various ad- 
ed off the surface of the earth. To what use | ministrations, the treasury, the bank, the roy- 
did the Bourbons apply their treasures, or al printing office, &c. are located. , 
the patronage at their disposal? What di-| Nearly all these were built by the ancient 
rection did they give to the public spirit by | families of the court, or Parliament. With 
which Paris has maintained so elevated a’ these edifices, let the gardens, parks, planta- 
rank among the cities of the world? In aim- tions and pleasure-grounds annexed to them 
ing at the permanence of their vast undertak-|be reckoned. They were at all periods ra- 
ings, did they act the provident rulers, or the ther the property of the Parisians from the 
wanton tyrants? A striking feature in the liberality with which they were thrown open 
plan of Paris, and one which is scarcely to be|to the public, than of their real owners. 
found in any other city, is the spacious) Amongst these are the garden of the Thuil- 
ground allotted to embellishment and pleas-|leries, of the Luxembourg, of the Palais Roy- 
ure walks. The Boulevards for instance are al, the Champs Elysees, the Champ de Mars, 
a most splendid walk and thoroughfare sur-|&c. All these magnificent sources of pub- 
rounding all Paris, in many places double, | lic utility and pleasure, are Bourbon schemes. 
twenty, or thirty miles in extent, consisting) The next object to which our attention 
of magnificent alleys of trees. These Boule-|may be turned, are the churches, the mere 
vards are divided into eighteen sections, | test of the state of civilization, religion, and 
which it would be useless to name, and to the | the arts at different epochs. Paris from the 
Bourbons, Paris is indebted for them all. To! earliest date down to the revolution, exhibits 
these should be added sixteen superb avenues, | splendid specimens of the noblest efforts of 
the avenues of Neuilly, cours la Reine, &c.,| its population and its monarchs, to express 
which from every approach to the city pre-| their exalted sense of piety and reverence for 
pare the mind to judge of the grandeur and the Deity. Not one owed its foundation to 
magnificence of the capital of France. Spa-| the revolution, many their destruction, Those 
cious quays along the Seine and its two large | who have visited Paris, may remember with 
islands, more than fifteen miles in length, | pleasing emotions, what they saw and admir- 
confer on this river, beauty unequalled by | ed at Notre-Dame, the church of the Invali- 
any thing of the kind in Europe. They form|des, St. Genevieve, St. Sulpice, St. Roch, 
a vast street more than a thousand feet broad, | St. Eustache, the Val de Grace, to St. Cha- 
with palaces, hotels, houses and shops on | pelle, La Sorbonne, the Carmes, the Temple, 
both sides, and the river in the middle with St. Gervais, St. Etienne, St. Nicholas, St. 
its embankments and parapets of free stone,, Medard, the Jesuits, St. Germain des Pres, 
offering from one end to the other, but parti-| L’Assumption, St. Mary Magdalen, &c. &c. 
cularly from the bridges, scenes the most va-|&c., the architecture, sculptures, pictures, 
ried and picturesque. These quays are laid mausoleums and monuments of which, still 
off in thirty-three divisions, and all except offer so much to chain the attention of the 
two, or three date amongst the Bourbons. beholder. All these structures sprang up 
The cost of these great works may be infer-| under Bourbon patronage. 

red from the fact, that a quay constructed by! The hospitals and asylums of all kinds, 














| 
| 


Charity, of St. Vincent, of St. Paul, of which 
each of the twelve municipalities of Paris 
possesses a branch to administer tothe wants 
of the poor. In their various houses they 
have the care of the sick, the wounded, the 
incurable, abandoned infants, orphans and 
the aged, the blind and the insane; the pris- 
oners too, were visited by them in the cells 
to which they were confined. In short, there 
is not one of the miseries which afflict the 
human family, which was not watched and 
tenderly nursed under the influence of the 
spirit of religion and the protection of the 
Bourbon dynasty. 

Turning now to labors of this ancient fami- 
ly in the cause of the arts and sciences, they 
will be seen to claim a lofty rank in the field 
of glory. The university and its faculties 
were anterior to the reigns of St. Louis and 
Phitip Auguste. The college of France and 
its choirs of the oriental language, of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, were founded by 
Francis 1. Louis XIV. claims the French 
Academy, the Academy of sciences, the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, the 
commencement of the scientific and literary 
reviews, the Observatory, the garden of 
plants and its admirable collections and mu- 
seums, begun by Tournefort and Jussieu, 
continued by Buffon, Daubenton, &c. Cuvier, 
Lamare, Fourcroy, and all the other illustri- 
ous names formed under Bourbon patronage. 
To these may be added the noble colleges, 
such as that of Louis le Grand, &c. Louis 
XV. claims the military schools, where Na- 
poleon himself was educated, the school 
of Geography, ponts et chaussees, &c. If it 
be supposed that the education of the lower 
classes was overlooked, the Freres de la doc- 
trine Chretienne alone, gratuitously educated 
in their various schools throughout Paris be- 
fore the first revolution, five thousand five 
hundred, and in 1825, they taught in fifty 
schools, in the same capital, an equal num- 
ber. 

As for the Libraries, Museums, &c. they 
were all of Bourbon growth: the royal libra- 
ry, the library of St. Genevieve, of the Arse- 
nal, the city, the Magazine, the Medical 
School, the Botanical garden, the Museum, 
the Mineralogical collection at the mint, the 
gallery of paintings, of sculpture, of archiao- 
logy, &c. A few institutions, such as the 


Bonaparte, drew from his treasury upwards that necessary appendage of large cities, | conservatoire des arls et metiers, date during 
of twelve millions of francs. This quay) were all, except the hospitals of Marie The-|the revolution, or were enlarged during that 
which retained the Emperor’s name, was the|re-e, D’Enghien, and Le Prince, founded! period, such as the conservaloire de la musi- 
long projected quay d’Orsey. Grounded on! before the Revolution. The attention of the | que, which was in a flourishing state as early 


the promise of its speedy completion, a line) humane observer, is, however, totally absorb-| as 1784. 


Many societies of inferior merit, 


of magnificeut hotels was erected, which were ed by those ancient establishments so well | most of which were formed under Louis XVI. 
overtaken in an unfinished state, when the | administered, the Hotel Dieu, La Charte,|such as the Atheneum or Lyceum, might be 
first revolution broke out. All the other! the Salpetriere, St. Louis, La Pitie, Les In-| adduced, but for the purposes of this rapid 


quays are the work of Lewis XIII., XIV.!curables, Les Menages, Les Orphelins, the 
XV., XVI. | Quinze Vingts, St. Antoine, Bicetre, and the 
Sixteen bridges cross the Seine, or con-| Invalides, that truly liberal asylum of disa- 
nect its islands. The Pont des aris, between bled warriors built by Louis XIV., ona scale 
the Pont neuf and the Pont royal, was built! of unparalleled magnificence. 
during the sway of Bonaparte. It is alight) Six thousand of them may be accommodat- 
but elegant work of iron for foot passengers| ed with every thing calculated to please and 
only. ‘I'wo others were also built during his| solace; collections of books and paintings, 
reign, one above the city, the pont du Jardin| specimens of fortifications, vast courts sur- 
des plantes, the other below the pont d’ Tenaor,| rounded by covered galleries, immense ave- 
des Invalides. Att THE OTHERS aRE works|nues and shady walks around the noble man- 
oF THE Boursons. sion of the admirable church above mention- 
Palaces are works in which architecture| ed. All these hospitals, &c. are attended 
displays its loftiest conceptions, and in which | and supplied with all the tenderness of Chris- 





outline, no more need to be mentioned. 
Much has been said of what Bonaparte 
achieved for the convenience of the capital 
of the French empire, the better arrange- 
nent of the abatiowres, or butcheries, some 
markets, some fountains are quoted. But of 
these one hundred and twenty-seven are of 
Bourbon date, and decidedly of the best de- 
signs, only seventeen were subsequently ad- 
ded. The steam engines of Chaillot and the 
gros Caillon, belong to a period anterior to 
the Revolution. The Aqueduct of Arcueil, 
although commenced in 360 by Julian the 
Apostate, was continued in 1624 by a Bour- 
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bon, and the canal of the Ourcq was mostly 
constructed by Louis XVIII. All the other 
canals of France are of ancient date, the ca- 
nals of Orleans, Briare, St. Quentin, St. Eti- 
enne, Languedoc, &c. The Sewers of Pa- 
ris, subterraneous vaults more than seven- 
teen miles in length, vie with the celebrated 
cloaca maxima of the Romans, and are the work 
of Louis XIV. and XV. The Catacombs 
date from Louis XVI. If some improve- 
ments have been introduced amongst the mar- 
kets, yet the markets of the Sts. Innocents, 
the Halle au bled, the Halle aux draps, and 
a multitude of other establishments, show 
that the wakeful eye of government was 
abroad and consulted the health, luxury and 
welfare of thatimmense city. The manufac- 
tories of looking glasses, porcelain at Sevres, 
of tapestry, are all Bourbon establishments. 

The Parisians can scare lift their eyes to 
the surrounding heights, or travel to any dis- 
tance around their city, without being remind- 
ed of the Bourbons. Let them, for instance, 
direct their course to St. Cloud, Versailles, 
the Trianons, Marly, St. Germain, Meudon, 
Belleone, St. Denis, Bois de Boulogne, Vin- 
cennes, Auteuil, &c. 

The establishments which he meets’ in his 
way every where, would lead him to fancy 
that the Bourbons designed to make of his 
country an earthly Paradise. Unless the 
verdict of passion be irreversible, enough 
may be collected from this hasty sketch to 
qualify the candid and dispassionate citizen 
of these states, which owe so much of their 
success in the revolutionary struggle with 
England to the interference of a Bourbon, to 
give a liberal answer tothe question‘ ‘“‘ What 
have the Bourbons done for France?” 





A writer in the British Critic, vol. 38, p. 
584, speaking of the Protestant preachers in 
India, says: 

“ Are then the differences between those 
who believe that Christ is ‘ very God of very 
God,’ and such as contend that he was a 
mere man, the son of Joseph as well as Ma- 
ry; between those who believe ‘ that his soul 
was made an offering for sin,’ and such as 
contend that he died only to bear testimony 
to the truth of his doctrine; between those 
who believe that he died for the sins of the 
Whole world, and such as contend that he 
died only for a chosen few; are these differ- 
ences so very insignificant, that a converted 
Hindoo (or any man) cannot well understand 
them? Nay, is it a matter of so little impor- 
tance that such a convert cannot contemplate 
it, whether the sacraments of its institution, 
which appear from holy Scripture to be gen- 
erally necessary to salvation, be administered 
by those who derive authority for such ad- 
ministration from Christ himself, or from a 
congregation of mere believers? Is it a mat- 
ter of indifference whether the glad tidings of 
the Gospel be first carried to heathen nations 

(or to our own people) by those, who, on every 
important article of faith and practice; ‘ all 
speak the same thing, and having no divisions 
among themselves, are all perfectly joined 
together in the same faith, and in the same 
judgment;’ or by those, who, on almost eve- 
ry article of faith, speak different things, and 
represent the Gospel as a farago of contra- 


dictons, and therefore unworthy the accepta- 


Our heterogeneous Missionaries may in- 
deed in India, live together as friends, for 
fear ot the heathen powers by whom they are 
surrounded, and carefully avoid all discus- 
sions which might endanger the public peace, 
and with it their own individual lives; but in 
that case they must conceal from the natives | 
every topic about which they differ among) 
themselves, and thus if they be sincere in| 
their respective opinions, they must be aware 
that they are handling the word of God de- 
ceitfully.” 

What do the Biblicals say to this? 





The English Protestants were no sooner 
formed into a Missionary Body, than they 
appealed to their Brethren of the European 
Continent andof America. The rallying cry 
was heard; and in every Protestant Country, 
or State, regiments of Biblical Apostles flocked 
around the Holy Banner, and determined to 
brave and conquer the common enemy! Nu- 
merous associations were, about that time, 
formed in Germany, Holland, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and Heaven knows where. All such 
were modelled upon the motley platforms of 


inferior to their “‘ competitors in arms,” we 
may humbly take the liberty of putting down 
their respective number at four hundred each. 
Thus their aggregate force would muster three 
thousand two hundred, which if added to the 
thousand ard forty-two, would make up a for- 
midable phalanx of four thousand two hundred 
and forty-two. sturdy warriors, not-including 
their Apostolic wives and their children of pro- 
mise! We enter into no minute calculation of 
the Missionaries whom the various sects of 
the United States send oui and craftily em- 
ploy against “the Father of craft and cun- 
ning.”’ Individuals who are correctly inform- 
ed on this point, asure us that the number is 
considerably below one thousand Even so, 
the kingdom of Sion, to use the quaint phrase- 
ology of our modern New Lights, would be- 
hold with the mixed emotions of wonder and 
delight a considerable Army of five thousand 
two hundred and forty-two Biblical Soldiers, 
each explaining in his own way, and differ- 
ently from his neighbour, the great scheme 
of amotley Reformation!—“Roman Church,” 








Mother England, and were to furnish pecuni- 
ary ammunition for this New and “ Holy .Al- 
liance,”” who were to cross the wide Ocean 


acquainted with the exact number of recruits 
and well disciplined soldiers who enrolled 
themselves in this crusade. The Missionary 
Periodicals, however, may enable us to form 
a somewhat accurate idea of the amount. 

“ The Quarterly Review,” (page 5) enu- 
merates ten sects that are more actively engag- 


Proselytism, viz: Lutherans, Calvinists, Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Moravians and English Churchmen.— 
We could cite more, (if more were requisite, ) 
for the great work of the ‘‘ One Faith,” one 
Lord, and one Baptism!” The writer, how- 
ever, in page 29, informs us that the number 
of the English Church labourers, amounts to 
four hundred and nineteen, and that they are 
constantly employed in enduring the burthen 
and heat of the day in the cultivation of the 
new vineyard. Poor fellows! 

The Methodists in one of their Reports, 
spread “ the glad tidings” of their Missiona- 
ry strength before the longing children of 
Sion, who are likewise informed that the num- 


exclaims the Evangelic Magazine of 1825; 
|come now and vaunt thy Apostolic labours, 


‘tell us if even in the fairest days of thy long 


and attack Old Satan in his hitherto peacea- | existence, thou hadst such numerous and well 


| 
‘enemy of man’s salvation!” Had we been 


[less acquainted with the vain boastings of our 
jnewly dubbed Apostles, we would have been 
| puzzled for an answer, and compelled to ac- 
[Raawtonge that the Protestant Apostles, in 
| number and zeal, decidedly distance the Ca- 
\tholic Missionaries in the race of Pagan con- 


ed than all the rest inthis new career of| version. 


- We know not the precise number of the 
latter, but we do know that the French Mis- 
| sionaries who are scattered through the two 
‘hemispheres, amount at the farthest to a hun- 
dred,and we may safely assert,that the zealous 
\champions of the Cross, whom Italy, Spain 
and Portugal employ, average only a hundred 
each; so that the collective number of Catholic 
| Missionaries in the Old and New World does 
“not exceed four hundred. While we find 
that the ears of Europe: are deafened by the 
noise of the pretended success of the Refor- 
mation-New-lights, our obscure Missionaries, 

























































ber of the Westley-labourers averages sir 
hundred and twenty-three. Thus these two 


champions in “the pretended Reformation 
cause, 

We are not precisely acquainted with the 
number of Workmen who are engaged by the 
eight other sects to which we have already 
referred; but as we know that they also are 
at work on the two continents, and are not 





tion of those to whom it is preached? 


sects alone reckon one thousand and forty-two 


”-| Far from it. 





whether through modesty, or a love for truth, 
and perhaps owing to the few interesting sub- 
jects which they have to lay before the pub- 
lic, wish neither to palm “ cunningly deceiy- 
ed fables,” upon the community, nor to cari- 
cature their reports with apocryphal details. 
To the ministers of error, they 
leave the gloomy honor of attracting public 
notice by their pompous and exaggerated nar- 
ratives, and of recurring to imposture, for the 
purpose of supporting, fora time, a tottering 
edifice, which a false Reformation had erect- 
ed on acrumbling sand-bank. Catholic Mis- 
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sionaries are convinced that the work of God 
is performed in silence, without pretension, 
affectation, worldly puffing, or meretricious 
display. They are also aware that in labor- 
ing for the salvation of souls, “ it is not,” as 
the Great St. Paul remarks, “‘ he who plants, 
or he who waters, that is any thing, but he 
who gives the increase.” Having Truth on 
their side, they shrink from the idea of re- 
curring to artful means of extending its do- 
minion, persuaded as they are, that He who 
is Truth itself will prepare the way, and the 
hearts of men to embrace it, and secure its 
brilliant triumph upon earth, when the time 
marked out in the great eternal Register will 
have arrived Thus while Sectarian Bibli- 
eals annually publish between forty and fifty 
large Octavo Volumes, made up of the re- 
ports of 5242 Protestant Missionaries, who 
are rambling and speculating through the 
wide world, our modest Catholic Missiona- 
ries scarcely furnish us with sufficient matter 
to publish quarterly a Pamphlet of one hun- 
dred pages. 

A question may here naturally arise, where 
are the necessary funds for the maintenance 
of this vast army of Protestant Gospel-lights 
throughout the world? The various Mission- 
ary jublications can answer. 

“ The Quarterly Review” observes, that if 
the Penny per week were regularly paid, this 


subscription alone would produce a sum of| 


450,000 pounds sterling, or nearly two millions 
of dollars. Yet the receipts, such as they 
are, meet the expenditures which are con- 
siderably more than one thousand pounds 
sterling, or four thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars, per day! Our readers should 
bear in mind, that this enormous amount is 
from England alone. 

If to this we add the amount of subscrip- 
tions received on the Continent of Europe, 
for the same object, by the Biblical Financi- 
ers, not only in the Protestant countries, but 
in the mired nations of France, Austria, Ba- 
varia, &c. &c., as also in these United States, 


A SURE WAY TO FIND OUT THE 
TRUE RELIGION. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61.—No. 8.] 


A. No: there is nothing in the Protestant 
relizion that can make a man more holy, or 
more virtuous. They have no Priests taken 
from amongst men, that they may offer both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins, Heb. v.1. They have 
no sacrifice, nor sacraments, except baptism; 
and that they begin to make light account of, 
though without baptism they cannot be Chris- 
tians. They receive no benefit when they 
goto the Lord’s supper, because they receive 





bread: they have no houses of devotion, no 


spirituality, as Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, 
complains; ‘‘ the Papists,’’ he says, have sol- 
itary and retired houses among them, for 
leading a devout and strict life; and many 
excellent books of devotion have been pub- 
lished by many of that commnnion; and I 
do not deny that this is the greatest defect 
of the reformation, that there are not in it 
such encouragements to a devout life; and it 
really is a great defect, that we want recluse 
houses.”’ (1)—Again, “ Protestants have no 
restraints put upon their passions and appe- 
tites; no mortifications, no fasts, or next to 
none, are practised among them; no private 
instruction is given to poor ignorant people: 
|the children are left to their own will; and 








many excellent books of devotion, books of in- 
struction, and histories of the lives of all the 
most eminent servants of God. Lastly, their 
children are well instructed; the ignorant are 


- 3 lightened; the doubtful are advised; the 
Q. Perhaps our Protestants, in lieu of ho- | ©" ’ ‘ , * 
liness of doctrine, may follow holy practices? sorrowful are comforted; the sick and dying 


are well attended; and prayers are offered u 
daily to the throne of God, in behalf both of 
the living and the dead. 

Q. But what are the fruits of the Protes- 
tant religion, as “the tree is known by its 
fruits.”? Matt. vii. 

A. At the very beginning of the Protestant 
religion we find its votaries running into all 
manner of diorders. For example, king Hen- 
ry VIII. the father of the Protestants in Eng- 





nothing but a sup of wine and a morsel of| land, after living nineteen years with his 


lawful married wife Queen Catharine, and at 


; ' ; ma: 
convents, or monastaries; scarcely a book of] the same time keeping two mistresses, Eliza- 


beth Tailbois, widow of Sir Gilbert Tailbois, 
and Mary Boleyn, sister to Ann Boleyn, (1) 
wished to put away his queen, and because 
he could not get the Pope to give his consent, 
he threw off all shame, and married Anne 
Boleyn, who was, according to some authors, 
his own illigitimate daughter! (2) As one 
wicked action brings on another, the king 
| gives to Rowland Lee, the priory of St. Tho- 
‘mas of Canterbury, with all its lands, reve- 
nues, and beautiful buildings, without having 
any just claim even to one stone on the pre- 
mises. Thus the impious king robbed the 
| church of God, to pay this sacrilegious priest, 
| for performing the ceremony of marriage be- 
tween himself and Anne Boleyn; though his 





there are thousands that never say a word of| lawful wife queen Catharine, was still alive, 


them to be more holy, or virtuous, because it 
contains but little morality, only a few dry 
questions: such as, What is your name? 
Who gave you that name? Who was the 
strongest man? Who was the man that wrest- 
led with God? All these questions a child 
|may know, and yet not know how many Gods 
there are, or who.came down from heaven to 
jae him. Thérefore, if there are some 
good people who profess the Protestant reli- 
gion, it is owing to the grace of God, and not 
to that religion which cannot make a man 
| more holy than itself,” 

Q. Pray are the practices of Catholics 
i holy ? 
| A. Yes: every one of their practices helps 
to make a man more holy and pleasing in the 
sight of God. In the first place, they have 
seven most holy sacraments, all instituted by 








| catechism, and when they do, it cannot teach | and the king had not procured a divorce ei- 


ther from the Pope, or parliament! The re- 
mains of this noble priory are situated near 
the river Saw, between Stafford and Taxall; 
and go by the name of Sentimus Mill. 

Socn after this marriage, the adulterous 
king takes a fancy to Jane Seymour; falls 
out with Anne; cuts off her head on the 19th 
of May 1536, and the next day marries Sey- 
mour. She did not live long; and some wri- 
ters say, that she was ripped up alive by the 
midwives in attendance, by order of the ty- 
rant. (3) His next wife was Ann of Cleves, 
whom he married to spite the Pope. But 
'from the day of their marriage he conceived 
|a bitter dislike for her, put her away, and di- 
| rectly after married Lady Catharine Howard. 
| This was his fifth wife; but it was not long 
| before he ordered her head to be cut off on 
Tower Hill; and very soon after married his 





where the Biblical Mania, and Anti-Catholic Christ our Lord, and which give grace to the | sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr, who had 


hatred cannot be surpassed, we may, without 
incurring the crime of exaggeration, estimate 
the sum to be at least equal to the benefac- 
tions of England; so that the conjoint amount 
will be nearly four millions of dollars. We 
know also that a large sum, say one million, 
is raised for the same holy purpose in the 
East and West Indies, in Canada, Africa, 
New-Holland, &c., and we may reasonably 
conelude that the Grand Sum total of “ the 
Penny Societies,” may be computed at fire 
millions of dollars.—All this for the support 
of the troops, wives and children of the Bi- 
ble, Missionary and “ Holy Alliance.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





| worthy receiver. They have likewise a most 
|holy sacrifice called the Mass, and Priests 
taken from among men to offer up the same to 
God; for he is ordained for men in things per- 


taining to God, that he may offer both gifts and 


sacrifices for sins. Heb. v. 1. Moreover, they 
have communion of saints: that is, all the 
faithful on earth partake of each other’s pray- 
ers and good works. I am partaker with all 
them that fear thee and keep thy commandments. 
Ps. exviit. 53. They have fasts and self de- 
'nials, and other mortifications; they have pri- 
vate confessions, in which each one may find 
a sovereign remedy for all the maladies of his 
soul. Again, they have convents, monaste- 
ries and other religious houses, where the 
pure morality of the gospel is practised, and 
vice and impiety are excluded. They have 











(1) Mys. of Iniqui. p. 145. 


the good luck to outlive him, though her 
| death-warrant had been made out by the king’s 
orders, 
adulteries, he was helped and encouraged by 
archbishop Cranmer, one of the first founders 
of the Protestant religion in this kingdom.— 
These are some of its precious fruits; but 
these are not all. For, the wicked king and 
those about him, to gratify their avarice, set 
the nation an example of sacrilegious plun- 
der; such as none but the most abandoned, 
and those that are pushed on by the power 
of hell, are capable of committing. Accord- 
cordingly we find, that at the very beginning 
of Protestantism in England, no less than 
645 monasteries, 90 colleges, 2374 chantries 





(1) See Lingard’s Hist. of Eng. vol. iv. p. 118. 
(2) Dr. N. Sanders in lib. de Schismate Anglicano. p. 15. 
(3) Spelman de non Temer, Ecclesiis. p. 34. 








In all these abominable murders and, 
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and free chapels, and 110 hospitals were ta- 
ken away from their lawful owners, and either 
sold at alow price, or parcelled out among 
the courtiers; whilst thousands of the poor 
unfortunate inmates were deprived of a home, 
and turned naked out of doors. Here I will 
name a few of the principal monasteries, 
with their yearly revenues, which at the pre- 
sent day, would be worth at least five, or six 
times as much, or more, that were robbed, 
thieved, and plundered by the piety of Pro- 
testants. 





Monastaries. Orders. Yearly Revenues. 
1. ae. 4. 
186 Benedictines 66,877 14 0 
20 Cluniacs 4,972 9 21-2 
9 Carthusians 2,946 14 41-2 
101 Cistercians 18,691 12 6 
173 Austins 33,027 1 11 
32 Premonstratensians 4,807 14 1 
25 Gilbertins 2,421 13 #1 
3  Fontevrand Nuns 824 8 61-2 
3 Minoresses 548 10 6 
1 Brigettines 1,731 8 9 3-4 
2 Bonhommes 859 5 111-4 
Knights Hospitallers 5,395 6 51-4 
Friars 809 ll 8 1-4 
142,914 12 9* 


Moreover, thousands of poor people, wi- 
dows and orphans, sick and aged persons, 
who had beenkept in these hospitals and pious 
foundations, were turned adrift, and died for 
want of bread. Again, the churches were 
seized and plundered; and, “ although some 
profit was thereby raised to the King’s ex- 
chequer, yet the far greatest part of the prey 
came to other hands, insomuch, that many 
private persons’ parlors, were hung with al- 
tar cloths; their tables and beds covered with 
vestments and copes, instead of carpets and 
coverlets; and many made drinking cups of 
the sacred chalices, as once Belshazzar cel- 
ebrated his drunken feasts in the sanctified 
vessels of the Temple of God.” (1) Moreo- 
ver, their avarice spared not even the dead, 
but disturbed their remains, and plundered 
the very plate off their coffins; and at one 
time the king got so much of this sacrilege- 
ous spoil, as filled two large chests, which 
sixteen men could hardly carry off. (2) ‘The 
Duke of Somerset, who for some time was 
the head of the Protestant religion here, pull- 
ed down the parish church of St. Mary’s 
inthe Strand, and three bishops’ houses for 
the materials to build himself a palace.” (3) 
But the workmen finding that more materials 
Would still be wanting, the duke next com- 
manded them to go and pull down the parish 
church of St. Margaret’s, in Westminster. 
No sooner, however, had the workmen put 
up their scaffolds, than the parishioners, ga- 
thered together in great numbers, with force 
of arms,and prevented them from demolishing 
their church. The duke, thus disconcerted, 
xes his eye upon a beautiful cloister, built 
round a piece of ground called Pardon 
Church-yard, with a chapel in the midst of 
it, together with a most handsome charnel- 
house onthe south side of the church, and 
another chapel belonging to the same; sets 
his workmen, without more ado, to pull it all 
down; converts the stone, timber, lead and 
iron to the use of his intended palace; and 


Se 


* Tanner’s Notitia by Mr. Nasmith. 





(1) Heylin’s His. Reform. p. 134. 
(2) Goodwin f. 152. 
(3) Goldsmith’s His. Eng. p. 144. 


leaves the bones of the dead to be buried in Fins- 
bury-fields, in unhallowed ground! But all 
this not sufficing to complete the work, the 
steeple and most parts of the church of St. 
John of Jerusalem, were blown up with gun- 
powder by the orders of the duke. Nor 
would all this suffice: Barking chapel, and 
the church of St. Ewens, as also the parish 
church of St. Nicholas, were pulled down for 
more materials to finish his gorgeous new pa- 
lace, called Somerset House. About the 
same time the Protestants pulled down the 
college church of St. Martin’s; sold the bells, 
lead, stone, timber, glass, and iron; and built 
a tipling-house in lieu of it. (1) So great, 
indeed, was the frenzy of our first Protes- 
tants, that they seemed to judge every thing 
lawful. King Henry VIII. played a game 
at dice with sir Miles Partridge, for the fine 
ring of bells in Jesus’ church, Miles having 
won the cast, takes and melts them down, 
and sells the metal for his own profit.— 
And so closely did the Protestant gentry pur- 
sue the steps of old Harry, that bishop La- 
timer says, they invaded the profits of the 
church, leaving the title only to the incum- 
bent, and that many benefices were let out in 
fee-farm, or given to servants, for the keep- 
ing of hounds, hawks, and horses, and for 
making gardens. Finally, that the poor cler- 
gy, being reduced to certain miserable pit- 
tances, were forced to put themselves into 
gentlemen’s houses, and there to serve as 
clerks of the kitchen, receivers, &c. fora 
livelihood. (2) Inthe midst of all this rapine, 
away go also the libraries; which Bale la- 
ments in these words. ‘“ They seized upon 
the books, some to serve their jacks, some to 
scour their candlesticks, and some to rub their 
boots; some they sold to the grocers and 
soap-sellers, and some they sent over sea to 
the book-binders; not in small numbers, but 
at times whole ship-fulls, to the wondering of 
foreign nations.—I know a merchant,”’ says 
he, “that bought the contents of two noble 
libraries, for 40 shillings a-piece; a shame it 
is to be spoken,—and a prodigious example, 
to be abhorred of all men who love their na- 
tion as they shculd do.” After all this scram- 
bling and tugging for the treasures of the 
church, little, or nothing was left but the bare 
walls, Next they go and fill up all the church- 
es, with parsons of their own reform; who as 
soon as they get possession, declare that they 
must have the tithes, since it was a general 
maxim: ‘ no fee, no parson.”” When the Ca- 
tholic priests had their own churches these 
tithes were divided into four parts. (3) 

The first part was given to support the bi- 
shop; the second was laid out on the repairs 
of the church, and all the expenses that at- 
tended divine service; the third part was to 
relieve the poor of the parish, and the fourth 
part was for the priest. Before the Protes- 
tant religion began, there were no overseers, 
no workhouses, no poor rates. For the 
poor were entirely supported by the convents, 
hospitals and tithes; and the parish priests 
served instead of overseers, and took care of 
the poor. But as soon as the Protestants had 
got possession of the churches, the lands and 
the tithes, the poor were every where neg- 
lected, and thousands died for want of bread; 





(1) Dr. Heylin’s His. Ref. 
(2) Bp. Latimer’s printed Serm. p. 38, 71, 91, 114. 


till by statute 43 Eliz. c. 2, overseers of the 
poor were appointed to levy rates upon the in- 
habitants, and to take care of the poor, since 
the parsons had neglected them. But here 
let us see the great charity, mercy and com- 
pasion of the first Protestants to the poor.— 
Before the parliament appointed overseers, 
the poor, who formerly obtained relief at the 
gates of the monasteries and convents, wan- 
dered up and down the country in quest of 
bread: but a statute was enacted, that whoe- 
ver “ lived idlely and loitering for the space 
of three days, came under the description of 
a vagabond, and was liable to the following 
punishment: two justices of the peace might 
order the letter V to be burnt on his breast, 
and adjudge him to serve the informer two 
years as a slave. His master was bound to 
provide him with bread and water, and refuse 
meat; might fix an iron ring round his neck, 
arm, or leg; and was authorized to compel 
him to “labor at any work, however vile it 
might be, by beating, chaining, or otherwise.” 
If the slave left his master for a fortnight, 
the letter S was burnt on his cheek, or fore- 
head; he became aslave for life; and if the 
poor man ran away a second time, he was 
guilty of felony, and suffered death without 
mercy. (1) Again, the parsons would not 
keep in repair the churches, nor buy the bread 
and wine, or even pay for the washing of 
their surplices: consequently, churchwardens 
were obliged to raise levies on the parish to 
pay these burdens. 


(1) See Lingard’s His. Eng. vol. iv. p. 381. 
[vO BE CONTINUED. | 








TRAVELS IN JERUSALEM. 


We visited all the stations till we came to 
the summit of Calvary. Where shall we look 
in antiquity for any thing so impressive, so 
wonderful, as the last scenes described by 
the evangelists? These are not the absurd 
adventures of a deity foreign to human na- 
ture’ it is the most pathetic history—a histo- 
ry, which not only extorts tears by its beauty, 
but whose consequences, applied to the uni- 
verse, have changed the face of the earth. 
I had just beheld the monuments of Greece, 
and my mind was still profoundly impressed 
with their grandeur; but how far ihferior were 
the sensations which they excited to those 
which I felt at the sight of the places comme- 
morated in the gospel! 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, com- 
posed of several churches, erected upon an 
unequal surface, illumined by a multitude of 
lamps, is singularly mysterious; a sombre 
light pervades it, favorable to piety and pro- 
found devotion. Christian priests, of various 
sects, inhabit different parts of the edifice.— 
From the arches above, where they nestle 
like pigeons, from the chapels below, and 
subterraneous vaults, their songs are heard 
at all hours both of the day and night. The 
organ of the Latin monks, the cymbals of the 
Abyssinian priest, the voice of the Greek 
caloyer, the prayer of the solitary Armenian, 
the plaintive accents of the Coptic friar, al- 
ternately, or all at once assail your ear: you 
know not whence these concerts proceed; you 
inhale it; you merely perceive the pontiff 
who is going to celebrate the most awful of 
mysteries on the very spot where they were 














(3) See Blackstone’s Com. vol. i. p. 384. 





accomplished, pass quickly by, glide behind 






































































72 THE JESUIT. 
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applaud them, if they acted impartially, and 
exerted themselves to deprive all parties of 
their arms, not legally authorised to keep | 
them. Our informant appears to think that | 
the magistrate under whose authority all this | 
has been done, acts not of his own council, 
but by the instigation of the police, tired of 
having nothing to do; or fearful, that if peace | 
amongst parties should last too long, they | 
ashes are those of Frenchmen, and they are might become a useless incumbrance, and so | 
the only mortal remains interred beneath lose their office.—Dublin Evening Post. | 
the shadow of the tomb of Christ. What an _— | 


Ne Marge B | sail 
a yam ge a ee A ae | “The greatest benefit derived to religion 
and an hour afterwards I again left it to fol |by the efforts of the Reformers, is that doc- 
low the Via Dolorosa. 


en to the way by which the Saviour of the | 


the columns, and vanish in the gloom of the 
temple. 

I did not leave the sacred structure with- 
out stopping at the monuments of Godfrey 
and Baldwin. They face the entrance of the 
the church, and stand against the wall of the 
choir. I saluted the ashes of these royal 
chevaliers, who were worthy of reposing near 
the tomb which they had rescued. ‘These 
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This is the name giv- | 


ace passed from the residence of Pilate t0 ed right of private judgment in matters of 
Pilates house (1) is a ruin, from which faith; and there is little risk in asserting, that 
you survey the extensive sight of Solomon’s | es ee ey eT ee 
sated sangen. Paral snes pacteabein tinea ticles of union as necessary to be admitted, 
Ct en tere wt SiC. | violates one of the leading and fundamental 
hrist, having been scourged with rods, 


; | princi f Protestant Reformation. 
crowned with thorns, and dressed in a purple | so - hon d pas el ht sacar 
robe, was presented to the Jews by Pilate. | sangre wage ue 6 


. : i the Catholics charge upon us.’ 
Ecée Homo! exclaimed the judge; and you\sn = . . 
: - : _May be so—the charge is not without foun- 
ee Sear ae — anesmeme- | dation, notwithstanding what some excellent 
festiiling 404he tention on among | Protestants have written on the subject. This 
‘ she s ce may follow: it is a la- 
the Latins at Jerusalem, the crown of Jesus | eee ee ee are no way to pre- 
Christ was taken trom the thorny tree, called : pad “ae 
Lyceum Spinosum Ranodieniet, a skilful bo- | Y°"" ¢ while you = hy corn: You 
ee REY Ht Saas may issue your order of Synods, VConvoca- 
pre : ‘ 
ao Pea og ea tions, Conferences, and Acts of Uniformity— 


~~ : a you may enlarge, or curtail your Thirty-nine 
mag bs _ he gives for this, deserves | ‘Articles—You may even pronounce sentence 
"es It is biahly a of ‘ God’s wrath and everlasting damnation,’ 
hin Serato’ the ono which Sate put on jagainst heretics and schismatics; as long as 
4 : . y dmit that ground-work of the Reforma- 
the head of our Saviour. It is common in the |7.°" ® . : : 

east. A plan better adapted for this purpose | oe, Gan tas SE perete Janyuient, “Cheah 
could not have been selected; for it is armed |7°" ouren Seat meena = ee oe 
with thorns, its branches are supple and pli- |Y°"" en prne Sapsecre. Ger gdlye ica tag matteo 
ant, and its leaf is of a dark reen, like } a Salhi Sony be Range ak Dy tas Seeeeng 
of ivy Perhaps, in order & add insult to | Christian, as inconsistent and intolerant.””— 
+44 ? : : | J i ; . Por 134. 

punishment, the enemies of Christ chose a| hiager's- Cat, Fert, page 
plant nearly resembling that made use of to | 
crown the emperors and the generals of ar-| 


mies.” Chateaubriand. And for sale at P. Moonry’s Catholic Book-store, 
(1) The Governor of Jerusalem formerly resided in Federal street, Boston; also, at Patrick Denvir’s Book- 


this buildi . : ; |store, Main-Street, Charlestown, a number of useful 
eaiion . , Aye ae these ruins serve only for | and interesting little works, among which are the follow- 
=s : ing, which may be had on the most favorable terms: 
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TO BE NTINU > 
[ we cecone ] 1. Winter Evenine Diatocues between John 
| Hardman and John Cardwell, or thoughts on the 
LIBERTY, LIBERALITY AND JUS. Rule of Faith, in a series of letters,—18 mo. 
TICE! !!!!! | 2. LeTTERS ON THE SpPAnisH INQUISITION. 
SEARCH FOR ARMS. | rare work, and the best which has ever appeared 


. : | on the subject: by M. Le Compte Joseph Le Mais- 
The neighborhood of Carrickmacross was | tre; translated from the French, with additional 


thrown into much excitement, on Tuesday, notes and Illustrations: by T. J. O’ Flaherty, S. E. 
by a search being made for arms, by Mr.| C.—i2mo. ' 


Evatt, a Magistrate, attended by a party of 
police. In the course of their march, they | Parts; by Clement Winceslaus, Archbishop and 
entered the shops of the guu-smiths, and took | Elector of Treves, and bishop of Augsburg; trans- 
away all the fire-arms they found there repair- | /ated from the French.—24 mo. 

ing, or cleaning. It is remarkable that they| 4, Tue Yourn’s Director; or familiar In- 
did not enter the house of a single Protest- | structions for Young People; which may be found 
ant, though those of the Catholics they ran- | useful also, to persons of every sex, age, and condi- 
sacked in regular order. This proceeding tion of life; illustrated with a number of historical 
has caused a great outcry; the pretext of | pneu tad So ee oe 
course will be, to prevent a hostile collision ‘ : 

between the Catholics aed. the Orangemen, 5. INVINCIBLE Reasons, which should forever 
but it will be difficult to erase from the minds | a . _ te grade com ma 
of the former, the impression, that they are Je toate gait ome sn 
left by it to the mercy of the Orange bandits. | y nly cman bonaninigg ee cna > ls i 
Should this lead to any outrage, the magis- New Testament, which will be sold very low. 
trates will have to account for a heavy re-| gj a a — — <4 ww “ 
sponsibility they have incurred. We should) slime: —— 














‘themselves, of acknowledging the unrestrain- | 


3. Proors oF THE TRUE CHURCH, IN TWo|P 


allowed a reasonable discount. | 


q ) ar 
PROSPECTUS 
For publishing a weekly paper, devoted to the interests 
of the Catholic Church, and the support and illustra- 


tion of her primitive and apostolic doctrine, ministry 
and worship, to be called 


THE CATHOLIC. 


Quod semper; quod ubique; quod ab omnibus. 
Vince. Lerin, 
Catholic is what has been taught and believed. at alt 
times, in all places, and by all generations. 


Syye Protestant periodicals so abound, and ate 
| l ey J day starting into existence in these two 
provinces of upper and lower Canada, it is a matter of 


|trine which they so often disallowed to oth- | regret among Catholics and of wonder among all, that in 
‘ers, but which they found so convenient to | a country of late so exclusively Catholic, and still, more 
> 


Catholic than Protestant, [should protestantism not be 
taken in the lump, or in all its discordant totality] there 
| should not be one single paper edited in favor of the 
| first, the greatest, and most conspicuous of all chris- 
| tian churches in the world; to which, indisputably, all 
the nations of the earth, and ours in particular, owe their 
| conversion from heathenism to christianity; nay, to which 
| even her bitterest enemies are indebted for the holy scrip- 
| tures, which they affect so much to prize; and indeed, 
| for every thing christian, which they have thought fit to 
jretain in their whimsical, various, and ever-varying 
| modes of worship. The general wonder and regret must 
| be greatly enhanced at observing so often, even in our 
| political, and always in our religious periodicals, to say, 
| nothing of our religious tract drivellings, the doctrine 
| and worship of this majestic and primitive church, stu- 
|diously misrepresented; and the Guy Fauzx of every 
anti-catholic imagination, set up and held forth, as Po- 
pery personified, to the scorn and mockery of the igno- 
rant, credulous, and uninquiring vulgar. 
The Canadian clergy, though so learned a body, yet, 
| not possessing the English language, were both uncon- 
scious of the efforts made to subvert their religion, and 
| unable to meet, on fair and equal ground, their motley 
boast of adversaries.—It was this that so encouraged the 
| time-serving scribblers of every religious denomination, 
|to vent against their establishment his superabounding 
| bile and scurrility. 
| Itis, therefore, to rescue the Catholic religion, the re- 
| ligion of all the great and learned in the world for up- 
wards of fifteen hundred years, and of far the greater 
number for eighteen hundred, from the foul obloquy so 
unsparingly cast upon her, that this paper is chiefly in- 
tended. It will contain a plain and true statement of her 
doctrines and worship; together with the sacred and in- 
structive meanings she annexes to her several ceremonies, 
invariably observed in the celebration of the Mass, in the 
administration of her sacraments, and in her solemn be- 
nedictions and consecrations. Room will be afforded to 
| any choice essays on religious, moral, and philosophical 
| subjects. Interesting public events will be noticed, and 
| a corner occasionally left for original poetry. 'The whole 
will be elegantly printed on one sheet. And, as profit 
is not the object, the yearly cost, exclusive of postage, 
will be only two dollars. ‘The chief difficulty in this im- 
portant undertaking is the want of adequate funds to com- 
mence with. These, however, we trust, will be readily 
supplied by Catholics, and the sincere seekers of truth 
of every religious persuasion; for, to all such, this paper 
must prove interesting, especially as it will admit and re- 
solve the conscientious objections, doubts and difficulties 
of every correspondent whose communications are post 
aid. 

It is hoped that, to forward this work, and secure from 
pecuniary risk its undertakers, the public pay in advance, 
at the least, one half of their yearly subscription money, 
as they may depend on having their numbers of the pa- 
per daily forwarded to their address. The Catholic 
clergy in both provinces, to whom our Prospectus shall 
be sent, are solicited to transmit, on, or before the first 
of September, the list of their subscribers, with their su- 
perscriptions, to T’. Dalton, Esq. Editor of the Patriot 
and Farmer’s Monitor, Kingston, U. C. at whose office 
| THE CATHOLIC will be printed. 
Montreal, July 6, 1830. 


———S 





[Aug. 7.] 








MARRIED, 


At Waldoboro, Maine, on Sunday the 17th inst. by 
' the Rev. Dennis Ryan of the Catholic Church at White- 
| field, Maine, Mr. GQeorcr Demutun, to Mrs, SARAH 
| MELVEN. 
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